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opinion had been consulted. It must be re-
membered that rebellion in the Sudan was
nothing of a novelty; on the contrary from time
immemorial it had been the normal state of
poMcs. Rumours were often exaggerated and
might be so in the present case. Furthermore,
it must be remembered that Gordon had estab-
lished a reputation for getting into trouble and
out again. This reputation now served him
badly. The situation certainly looked black,
but after all he had been in worse.
In London, however, a strong agitation was
kept up in the Press. Gladstone maintained a
firm front until the end of July; then some of
his own colleagues threatened to resign unless
troops were sent out as a relief expedition, and
the Prime Minister gave way. In August
Wolseley was appointed to the command and
started for Egypt.
Kitchener had left Cairo before Gordon
reached the Sudan. To him Gordon was a
lonely brother officer in deadly peril, and if
mortal man could have rescued him Kitchener
would have done it There could be no pos-
sibility of getting a relief for^e up before the
Nile began to rise in July. Until then the only
hope lay in the very doubtful assistance which
might be obtained from tribes of the Valley.
Kitchener grasped this fact and set out single-
handed to see what could be done. Fortunately
the authorities in Cairo had been impressed
with his ability and gave him some money and
a free hand. Character, training, and experi-
ence fitted him magnificently for the task. He